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Executive Summary 

After nearly two decades of pressure to increase 
student learning, American high schools are 
increasingly the target of educational reform. 

There is much to celebrate about secondary 
education — contemporary high schools provide 
more opportunity to millions of people than 
in previous generations, students are taking 
more demanding courses, and more students 
are attending college. However, high schools 
are now expected to graduate all students with 
the rigorous academic knowledge and skills 
necessary to prepare them for college or a career. Because that expectation is 
not being reached, public high schools are called obsolete and anachronistic. 
Think tanks, foundations, governors, policymakers, and educational experts 
have called for a “remaking” of the high school for a new era. 

This report provides a comprehensive look at high school reform based 
on a review of research and professional literature. The report is intended 
for a broad audience of educators, policymakers, and other stakeholders. 
Specifically, the report answers the following general questions: 

• What are characteristics of the high schools we have and need? 

• What historical forces have influenced high schools to become what they 
are now? 

• How can we improve high schools to better prepare students for their 
future? 

THE HIGH SCHOOLS WE HAVE AND NEED 

The traditional high school is expected to serve multiple, often contradictory, 
goals. Educators have tried to juggle the “democratic, meritocratic, and 
practical purposes” of high schools, while keeping in mind the aspirations 
that parents have for their children and a national tendency to use schools 
as solutions to widespread problems and to sustain the social culture. High 
school goals include preparing students to ( 1 ) perform as effective citizens in a 
democracy, (2) fill needed roles in the economy and to have skills to promote 
economic growth, and (3) obtain the knowledge and skills to successfully enter 
the adult world and get ahead or maintain their position in society. 
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But many schools, particularly those in large urban areas, are criticized as 
being large and impersonal bureaucracies. They are fragmented and unfocused, 
alienating and unresponsive to many students. They offer too much variety 
and settle for too little quality in student perfomiance. National Assessment 
of Educational Progress (NAEP) statistics indicate that high school students 
are not making the improvements found in elementary and middle schools. At 
age 17, little difference existed between the average scores in 1971, 1999, and 
2004 in reading and mathematics. The reading levels of African-American and 
Hispanic high school students are equivalent to white eighth graders. 

Although students are making steady gains on standardized tests, many still fall 
short of the standards that have been set, particularly in mathematics. In 2005, 
the percentage of students meeting the grade 10 standard on the Washington 
Assessment of Student Learning (WASL) was 72 percent in reading, 65 
percent in writing, and 47 percent in mathematics; 42 percent met the standard 
in all three areas. Nationally, high schools graduate only about 70 percent of 
the students they enroll. The rate for the class of 2004 in Washington is also 
estimated to be 70 percent. Of those who graduate and go on to college, many 
need remedial coursework before they can enroll in credit-bearing classes. 

Critics say high schools do not adequately prepare students for college or for 
careers. Many business leaders and policymakers assert that the traditional high 
school diploma is meaningless. Those promoting high school reform express 
concerns about the ability of the nation to compete successfully in the global 
economy, about the high dropout rate and low earning power of students who 
do not graduate, the changing demographics in schools and communities, and 
the disengagement or apathy of many students, even of those who remain in 
school. Student voices, heard through various surveys, add to the critique of 
high schools and provide insights into what works for today’s students. 

Most reform efforts stop short of making significant and lasting improvements 
in classrooms. Most secondary classrooms look and feel much as they did 25 
or even 75 years ago. Researchers who have conducted studies of classrooms 
and teacher practices have made suggestions for invigorating classrooms 
and increasing student learning. Good classrooms, they say, are challenging, 
authentic, collaborative, and responsive to the diverse backgrounds of students; 
and they engage students in significant “minds-on” class work. Those schools 
organized and operated with a community, rather than bureaucratic, orientation 
are more responsive to student needs, more collaborative in practice, and 
achieve better results with students. 

Proposals to improve high schools call for more personalization, greater 
focus, and high quality intellectual work. Some proposals call for a college- 
preparatory curriculum for all students. Others call for high schools to be 
more humane institutions where students are valued, treated with respect, 
and provided engaging instruction that builds on their strengths and diverse 
backgrounds. These and other characteristics of effective schools should 
ideally be present in any school. 
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HOW HIGH SCHOOLS HAVE EVOLVED 

American public high schools are grounded in a rich history of tradition and 
culture. The original Latin grammar schools, which began as early as 1635, 
were highly competitive institutions that prepared the sons of the elite to be 
leaders and clergy. In the mid- 1700s, Benjamin Franklin proposed academies, 
which would include children of tradesmen. Franklin’s proposal was based 
on his belief in a broad access to education, as well as teaching a wide array 
of subjects. After the Civil War, academic high schools offering a hybrid of 
classical and modem subjects were developed. 

Features of early high schools continue to influence debates about high schools 
today. In 1892, The Committee of Ten on Secondary School Studies asserted 
that the college curriculum was appropriate for everyone, and it set the stage 
for standardizing curriculum, high school accreditation, and Carnegie units 
for standardizing credits. Twenty six years later, the Cardinal Principles of 
Secondary Education introduced a breadth of goals and content that included 
health, vocation, citizenship, ethical character, and attention to leisure, along 
with the academic fundamentals. The comprehensive school that emerged 
in the 1920s and 1930s reflected these principles. Comprehensive schools 
were developed to serve a broad segment of the population and, as a result, 
instituted a number of programs and practices that still endure, such as grade 
9-12 configurations, vocational education, and tracking plans. 

In 1959, James Bryant Conant laid out a reform vision for a school that would 
continue to meet the three goals noted earlier and “provide a good general 
education for all pupils as future citizens of a democracy, provide elective 
programs for the majority to develop useful skills, and educate adequately 
those with a talent for handling advanced academic subjects....” His vision 
was for all social groups to be together in one setting so that students would 
leam together in a democratic environment. 

But critics point out this has not occurred; students are sorted and taught a 
differentiated curriculum that tends to increase the divisions in American 
society. Critics assert the very nature of comprehensiveness is flawed because 
it tries to provide something for everyone, so nothing is done very well. 
Innovative models have been proposed to rectify some of these failings, 
and many independent studies were published in the 1980s and 1990s that 
influence current thinking about what makes a good high school. 

WAYS TO IMPROVE HIGH SCHOOLS 

No simple formula exists for conducting high school reform and no method 
guarantees successfifl improvement. There are two basic approaches to 
improving any school: implement general principles and strategies school- 
wide - the “organizational” approach - and focus on what happens in the 
classroom. Generally, research suggests that both approaches are needed. 
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ORGANIZATIONAL APPROACHES 

To improve high schools, educators can use and modify different principles 
and structural strategies based on local conditions. Several studies suggest that 
principles should guide the improvement processes, such as improving the 
school environment, modifying structures to reflect communal characteristics, 
and personalizing schools. Research examining high school effectiveness 
favors communally organized schools with more shared responsibility, 
shared commitment, lateral communication, and shared decision making. 
Students in schools with mixed-ability classes, cooperative learning, flexible 
schedules, teaching teams, increased student and teacher responsibilities, and 
personalized relationships tend to be more engaged in school and leam more 
than students in schools that do not have these characteristics. More effective 
schools also have higher expectations, provide support to students, and build 
mutual respect and caring. 

Structural strategies are often used to improve high schools. However, the 
research is inconclusive in part because the quality of implementation can vary 
substantially and because the implementation is often accompanied by other 
reform efforts. Many strategies are currently in use. 

• Establishing small schools or schools within schools can potentially 
enhance student-staff relationships, improve attendance, reduce behavior 
problems, and promote personalized learning strategies. However, small 
size alone is insufficient to improve student learning. 

• Providing advisory time, where school staff meets with small groups 
of students to provide personal and academic support, can increase 
personalization of schools. Effective advisors monitor student 
performance, offer support, and provide a liaison with other teachers and 
with those adults in the student’s home. 

• Teacher teams and looping offer sustained opportunities for teachers to 
know students well and to structure learning to more appropriately meet 
the needs of individual students. 

• Inclusion and detracking reduce the numbers of ability levels in schools 
and increase expectations and rigor. These approaches tend to open gate- 
keeping courses, such as algebra, to traditionally underserved students 
and to increase equity in schools. 

• Flexible time schedules can reduce fragmentation in the school day, allow 
learning time to be adapted to particular content areas, and potentially 
reduce the numbers of students a teacher meets on a given day. 

• Mentoring increases one-on-one support and attention to students who 
may struggle. 

• Community-based learning makes explicit connections between 
coursework and the real world. Service learning and internships are 
examples of these opportunities. 

• Co-curricular programs and athletics engage many students and may 
enhance the likelihood that they remain in school and graduate. These 
programs can also provide opportunities for students to develop 
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knowledge and skills that are valued in the adult world, such as 
teamwork, time management, relationship building, problem solving, and 
organizational ability. 

• School connections with families and communities increase the 

likelihood that students will be successful in their school. Communities 
and business partnerships also provide resources, increase positive 
communication, and improve understanding and support for the school. 

CHANGING CLASSROOMS AND IMPROVING INSTRUCTION 

Teachers’ knowledge of subject matter and their beliefs and attitudes about 
their students strongly influence teaching decisions and practices. High school 
departments, not the whole school, often serve as the professional community, 
and they influence what teachers think and do. 

Strong professional communities, however, can either perpetuate traditional 
practices of sorting students and using conventional pedagogy, or they can 
promote changes that lead to collaborative processes, risk taking, and more 
responsive non-traditional pedagogy. Teachers who keep to their traditions 
when students are not succeeding or who respond to struggling students 
by diluting content tend to attribute the problem to the students and their 
characteristics (e.g., their family background) rather than find ways to help 
students leam. On the other hand, teachers who reflect and make changes in 
their classrooms, in their teaching approaches, and in student-teacher roles 
tend to strengthen students’ learning. In the process, they deepen their own 
knowledge of the content. Strong, positive professional learning communities 
promote teachers’ personal responses to students. The teachers assume 
collective responsibility for student learning and, consequently, they strive to 
engage students and motivate them to learn. 

High quality professional development can help create strong, successful 
professional communities. Effective professional development is grounded 
in subject-matter content and teaching methods and relates to students’ 
problems with learning the content. It is based on school and student data 
and is integrated with school and district improvement goals and plans. It 
incorporates collaborative problem solving and opportunities for faculty to 
work and leam together. It is embedded in classroom practice and is ongoing 
with follow-up and support to promote deeper learning and implementation of 
the teaching and learning strategies. 

Several studies describe effective instructional practices that improve student 
learning and increase student engagement. “Authentic pedagogy” describes 
classroom practice marked by the construction of knowledge, disciplined 
inquiry, substantive conversation, and value beyond school. Students in 
classes emphasizing these practices achieved more, and the learning was 
distributed more equitably across socioeconomic and racial groups. “Culturally 
responsive teaching,” “adaptive pedagogy” and “differentiated instruction” 
include practices that benefit students of color and work well with all students. 
Researchers emphasize offering students genuine challenges, providing 
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opportunities for collaborative and cooperative work with 
their peers, calling on students to be expressive and creative, 
engaging them in open-ended thoughtful discussion, and 
providing them active hands-on learning. These are strategies 
often found in advanced courses or gifted and talented 
programs. Culturally responsive teaching recognizes and builds 
on the students’ backgrounds and views these as assets rather 
than deficits. “Adaptive pedagogy” provides support to help 
students develop the knowledge and skills they lack while 
instructing them in grade-appropriate content. This approach 
explicitly teaches academic skills to help students catch up by 
accelerating their learning rather than through remediation. It 
also encourages students to rethink and revise their work until 
high standards are met. 

In effective high schools, teachers increase student motivation 
and performance by establishing their classrooms as learning 
communities. If students see value in the assigned tasks and 
believe they have the ability to do them, they are more inclined to engage 
in the assignment and do the work. Teachers can also promote a learning 
orientation rather than task orientation. When teachers help students see 
the class work as acquiring knowledge and skills to increase their own 
understanding, not just completing tasks or getting certain grades, the students 
are more inclined to take responsibility for their learning, to persist in doing 
the work, and to reflect on and assess their understanding. TARGET (Tasks, 
Authority, Recognition, Grouping, Evaluation, Time) is an approach for 
goal-centered learning that builds motivational considerations into classroom 
instruction. Researchers suggest that classrooms need to be comfortable and 
risk-free environments that encourage students and teachers to form positive 
relationships. 

HIGH SCHOOL REFORM PROCESSES AND CURRENT EFFORTS 

No single school improvement process fits every community and school. 

This report provides suggestions for facilitating school improvement efforts, 
including the role of change coaches and developing district and community 
support for school improvement. Some researchers assert that the school 
improvement process is more evolutionary than linear: it should be flexible, 
not rigid. Improvement efforts are often uneven and problematic, plagued by 
uncertainty, unforeseen complications, and sometimes controversy. Successful 
change processes provide mechanisms for handling problems that emerge. 
Improving high schools requires high levels of support, high energy, and a 
tolerance for hard work and some messiness along the way. Several processes 
can help guide high school reform efforts, such as the Washington state School 
Improvement Process, Breaking Ranks II, and others. 

Several high school reform models have been evaluated. The models generally 
offer principles and guidelines and some outside assistance to help develop 
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the capacity of local schools. Because of their prominence over the past 
several years, Coalition of Essential Schools, High Schools That Work, Talent 
Development High Schools, and Career Academies are described in greater 
detail. Some models report evidence of their effectiveness. For example, the 
Coalition of Essential Schools reports that more of their students, including 
students in poverty and of color, graduate and go to college than national 
averages. High Schools That Work reports that the schools within the network 
help students stay in school and become better prepared for careers or college. 
Talent Development Schools have had the most impact at the ninth grade level 
by helping students make the transition into high school and succeed in gate- 
keeping courses such as algebra. 

Various proposals and exhortations for changing high schools have been 
made by state and national educational agencies, foundations, and other 
organizations. Among those releasing recent reports on high schools are the 
National Governors Association, Achieve, Education Trust, American College 
Testing, Jobs for the Future, the American Diploma Project, and several states. 
In brief, they call for more rigor, relevance, and relationships (the 3 Rs) - or 
alternately, push, purpose, and personalization (the 3 Ps). These concepts 
promote a rigorous curriculum that will prepare students for both college and 
careers. Relevance is often equated with career interests and experiences. 
However, some high school refonns suggest that relevance should be related 
to students in “the here and now” by tapping into their current interests and 
backgrounds. Relationships can be strengthened through structures and 
classroom approaches described above. 

The high school improvement efforts share some common reform strategies, 
although they may vary in their execution. The strategies focus on: 

• Raising academic expectations and standards; 

• Creating small learning enviromnents; 

• Structuring learning around student interests or careers; 

• Using professional development to increase educators’ knowledge and 
skills; 

• Linking school learning with out-of-school learning opportunities; 

• Using flexible schedules; 

• Assessing student learning through a variety of means, such as 
performance and examples of work; 

• Providing support to help struggling students; and 

• Engaging families, communities, and businesses in improving schools. 

IMPLICATIONS 

Improving high schools requires the participation of all stakeholders: students, 
teachers, administrators, policymakers, families, community members, and 
business leaders. Building consensus around the need and direction for change 
requires effective leadership, a shared understanding of the problem and the 
potential solutions. Areas for system-wide action include: 
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• Reviewing, developing, or revising policies to support improvement; 

• Implementing strategies for personalizing schools and strengthening 
relationships; 

• Ensuring high quality intellectual work for all students; 

• Increasing cultural responsiveness and eliminating the achievement gap; 

• Increasing the knowledge and skills of current high school teachers and 
improving the preparation of future teachers to use appropriate pedagogy 
to successfully engage all students; 

• Enlisting broad support for changes; and 

• Finding and reallocating resources to implement necessary changes. 

Local and state organizations have responsibility to take steps to advance 
high school reform. Many schools are currently making gains academically. 
However, much remains to be done. District policymakers, educators, and 
families and communities need to join together to focus district and school 
efforts on raising expectations for all students and building consensus and 
momentum to change high schools. School improvement planning and action 
requires that the school leadership, faculty and staff, with district office 
support, develop a coherent organization including curriculum, assessments, 
instructional materials and effective pedagogy, as well as appropriate 
management routines, to support the focus on student learning. Professional 
development must also be provided to ensure all staff members have the 
knowledge and skills they need to fully engage all their students in learning to 
high standards. Sustaining improvement efforts requires strategies that provide 
on-going feedback, opportunities for reflection and self-assessment, and 
effective analysis and use of data. The task of improving high schools cannot 
be accomplished by individuals working alone using conventional approaches 
to instruction. Although the work and pressure to help all students meet 
high standards may seem overwhelming, high school educators will succeed 
to the degree they put the learning of all students first and join together to 
collaboratively plan and implement continuous improvement in classroom 
practices. 

Improving high schools is a complex and challenging task that requires 
political will, sufficient resources, and sustained hard work. And high 
schools alone cannot ameliorate the social inequities that impact students. 
Improvement work must proceed at all levels: state, district, school, and 
classroom and be supported by the broader communities. Exemplary high 
schools provide evidence that the goal for improving learning for all students 
can be reached. The importance of a high quality education for both students 
and society is greater than ever. Improving high schools is a moral imperative 
that all stakeholders need to embrace. Our students deserve the best that we 
can offer. 
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Introduction 




As state and federal governments apply pressure 
for better student performance and the standards 
movement matures, high schools are the target 
for increased attention and reform. Although 
contemporary high schools are often seen as 
“immutable monoliths,” they have been subject 
to waves of reform since their beginning. There 
may be much to celebrate about current schools 
in comparison with high schools in the past. 

However, in the face of economic, social, and 
political pressures, criticism of high schools 
has escalated as have proposed remedies for 
their problems. Educators, business leaders, 
and policymakers have launched initiatives 
to improve high schools in part because of a 
growing sense that a high school diploma has become meaningless when it 
should be a ticket to opportunity beyond high school graduation. 



There is a growing 



A FOCUS ON HIGH SCHOOL REFORM 



sense that a high 



Many reports acknowledge the gains that have been made over the years 
to improve schooling for adolescents. Public schools provide educational 
opportunities today that were unavailable to millions of people in previous 
generations. “As a nation we have worked hard to fulfill the vision that all 
students will graduate from high school and be prepared to succeed in life, 
to contribute to our economy, and to help build a more democratic society” 
(AIR, 2005, p. 1). Some indicators reveal improvements. High school students 
are taking more demanding courses, more students are going to college, and 
schools are safer than during the past decade. 



school diploma is 
meaningless when 
it should be a ticket 
to opportunity. 



Almost from the beginning, high schools have been pressed to meet multiple 
and often conflicting goals, frequently simultaneously. For decades the 
American public has expected high schools to offer programs that: “(1) 
yield graduates who are ready to undertake the responsibilities of effective 
democratic citizenship; (2) produce young adults who are capable of filling 
necessary roles in the economy, and who are sufficiently skilled to promote 
economic growth; and (3) provide individual students with the educational 
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opportunity and resulting credentials to allow them to get ahead, or to maintain 
their position, in the world they enter after high school graduation” (George, 
McEwin, & Jenkins, 2000, p. 2). These goals often appear in some form in 
state laws. For example, in Washington the intent of the Basic Education Act 
is to “provide students with the opportunity to become responsible citizens, to 
contribute to their own economic well-being and to that of their families and 
communities, and to enjoy productive and satisfying lives” 1 In addition, high 
schools have been given the responsibility for solving many of the nation’s 
problems — from combating drug use to improving driving safety, and lately 
to fighting obesity. When high schools do not meet the diverse goals and 
expectations, they are subject to harsh criticisms and sometimes cynicism. 

Although educational researchers and visionaries have recommended changes 
to the high school for much of the latter part of the 20 th century, the voices 
now seem to be louder and represent broader interest groups. Also, social 
and economic pressures heighten the consensus about weaknesses in high 
school experiences for many students, especially those of color and from low- 
income families. Several authors emphasize the gap between the traditional 
high school and the current expectations that all students will learn to high 
standards. In the current standards-based climate, learning and performance 
standards have been raised to include high academic learning standards for 
all students. Graduation requirements often include passing state tests, and 
accountability now includes sanctions for districts and schools that do not 
make enough progress on state tests. Many believe that traditional high schools 
fail to prepare a majority of students to meet these higher standards. 

EVIDENCE OF PROBLEMS WITH HIGH SCHOOLS 

Educators, researchers, business leaders, and policymakers point to evidence 
that high schools are not serving students well enough for America in the 
2 1 st century. They cite test results and low graduation rates and high dropout 
rates to illustrate the failures of schools to prepare all students to meet high 
standards. In addition, surveys of students illustrate their levels of participation 
in school, satisfaction with their experiences, and insights into their opinions 
regarding needed improvements. Writers note that changes in America today 
require the reforming of the traditional high school to meet personal, social, 
and economic needs. Factors addressed in many reports include: 

• demands for high skilled workers, 

• loss of unskilled jobs, 

• global competition, 

• diversity of the population with the fastest growing groups of students 
representing students of color, and 

• a growing disparity between the haves and have-nots across the nation 
and particularly in urban settings. 



1 Washington State Legislature Education Reform Act of 1993. RCW 28A.630.85. 
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Low Achievement and High Standards 

Today’s high schools are expected to prepare all students to compete in a 
global economy, to reach their individual potential, to be ready for career 
or college after high school, and to participate as citizens in a democracy. 
Various assessments provide information on the academic achievement of 
high school students in recent years. Unfortunately, a large number of high 
school students are not meeting proficiency levels on states’ assessments and 
the nationwide National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP). For 
example, NAEP results in the past 1 0 years indicate that high school students 
are not making the improvements found at elementary and middle grades. 

“At age 17, there was no statistically significant difference between the 
average score in 2004 and the average score in 1 97 1 or 1 999” for reading and 
mathematics (Perie and Moran, 2005, p. iv). The reading levels of African- 
American and Hispanic high school students are equivalent to white eighth 
graders. In Washington state, students are making slow but steady gains on the 
Washington Assessment of Student Learning (WASL), but many still fall short 
of the standards that have been set. In 2005, the percentage of students meeting 
the grade 10 standard on the WASL was 72 in reading, 65 in writing, and 47 
in mathematics. Only about 42 percent met the standards in all three subjects. 
Beginning in 2008, meeting the standard in all three subjects is a graduation 
requirement. 

Critics assert that students who graduate are ill-prepared for college or for the 
workplace. Colleges and employers complain about the students they received 
from high school (McNeil, 2003). Businesses often lament that entry workers 
lack needed skills and knowledge. A 2004 survey of employers conducted in 
Washington state identified the following problem areas. Employers indicated 
they had the most difficulty in finding qualified applicants in areas such as 
occupational specific skills (91 percent), problem-solving or critical thinking 
skills (87 percent), positive work habits, and attitudes and communications 
skills (83 percent each). Writing skills and math skills were identified as 
problem areas by 64 percent and 62 percent, respectively; reading skills were 
a problem for 38 percent of the employers (Washington State Workforce 
Training and Education Coordinating Board, 2004). In a national 2002 study, 
“more that 60 percent of employers reported that recent graduates had poor 
math skills, while nearly 75 percent pointed to a deficiency in grammar and 
writing skills. Unqualified and untrainable, these high school graduates are 
likely to become trapped in unskilled, low-paying jobs that do not support a 
family well above the poverty level, provide benefits or offer a clear pathway 
for advancement” (McNeil, p. 5). 

College professors disparage the level of knowledge and skills their freshmen 
bring with them. In surveys conducted by The Chronicle of Higher Education, 
college professors were more negative about the skills of entering students 
than were public high school teachers. The survey polled a nationwide sample 
of public high school teachers in core academic subjects and faculty members 
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in a variety of subject areas from private and 
public colleges and universities. According to the 
survey, “forty- four percent of faculty members 
say students are not well prepared for college- 
level writing, a view held by only 10 percent of 
teachers.” In mathematics, “32 percent of faculty 
members say students are not well prepared 
in math, a judgment shared by 9 percent of 
teachers.” When asked about overall preparation, 
“84 percent of faculty members — compared with 
65 percent of teachers — say that high school 
graduates are either unprepared or are only 
somewhat well prepared to pursue a college 
degree” (Sanoff, 2006, p. 9). 



Graduates need 
the same rigorous 
curriculum whether 
they plan to go to 
work directly after 
high school or to 
college. 



Of those students who graduate from high school and go to college many 
need remedial or pre-college coursework before they can enroll in credit- 
bearing college classes. A study sponsored by the American Diploma Project 
(ADP), a partnership involving four national organizations and a few states, 2 
found that the knowledge and skills required for college and the workplace 
have converged. According to the report, “Successful preparation for both 
postsecondary education and employment requires learning the same rigorous 
English and mathematics content and skills” (ADP, 2004, Executive Summary, 
p. 4). In other words, high school graduates need the same rigorous curriculum 
whether they plan to go to work directly after graduating or to college. 

The disparity in achievement among white and Asian students and other 
students of color and between middle-class and students in poverty frequently 
is exacerbated in high schools. “One study estimates that, nationwide, only 
32 percent of students who enter 9 th grade and graduate four years later have 
mastered basic literacy skills and have completed the coursework necessary 
to succeed in a four-year college. For African Americans, this figure is 20 
percent, and for Latinos it is just 16 percent” (Achieve, 2004, p. 5). Critics of 
the high school emphasis on college preparatory programs assert that not all 
students will attend college, and they advocate for a breadth of opportunities 
for student choices. Other high school critics, however, assert that a college 
preparatory program should be the “default” program for all high school 
students because large numbers of students actually enroll in post-secondary 
programs. 



In a national study by Berkner and Chavez (1997), nearly three-quarters of 
high school graduates will begin some form of post-secondary schooling 
within two years of leaving high school. Students who complete a college- 
preparatory sequence of courses do better in college once they are admitted. 



2 The American Diploma Project is a partnership of Achieve, Inc., Education Trust, The Fordham 
Foundation and The National Alliance of Business; states include Indiana, Kentucky, Massachu- 
setts, Nevada, and Texas. The partnership is dedicated to building constituencies and developing 
policies for a coherent K-16 system. 
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Nearly 45 percent of students who say they plan to attend college after high 
school have not taken the preparatory courses that will allow them to take 
credit-bearing courses once they enroll. Nearly 30 percent of all entering 
freshmen “end up taking remedial courses in either mathematics, reading, or 
writing,” according to the National Center for Education Statistics (1999, in 
ACT and Education Trust, 2004). Surveys by Public Agenda also confirm 
that many students aspire to college without having a clear understanding 
of the knowledge and skills they will need to succeed in college (Johnson, 
Duffett, with Ott, 2005). Students may avoid the tough classes in high school 
without recognizing the impact of their decisions. High schools bear some 
responsibility to provide sufficient counseling and guidance, particularly for 
students who are traditionally underserved by schools. Also, students and 
parents may not avail themselves of advice from the school. 

The Washington Community and Technical Colleges State Board reports that 
57 percent of students entering state community and technical colleges in 
2002-2003 directly from high school were required to take pre-college courses, 
i.e., remedial classes (Sappanen, 2003). These courses were most often in 
mathematics but also included writing and reading. Taking remedial courses in 
college indicates less readiness to graduate — some studies report that students 
who take remedial courses are less likely to earn degrees than those who do 
not need them (Addelman, in ACT and Education Trust, 2004). 

Graduation and Dropout Rates 

Nationally, high schools graduate only about 70 percent of the students they 
enroll. In Washington, the on-time graduation rate for the Class of 2004 was 70 
percent. Far too many students dropout of school; 25-30 percent is often the 
estimate (Barton, 2005; Aos & Pennucci, 2005), and many do not graduate in 
the traditional four-year period. In Washington, nearly 6 percent of the students 
in grades 9-12 dropped out in the 2003-2004 school year. The effect of this 
annual rate over a four-year period and the fact that nearly 9 percent of the 
seniors did not graduate at the end of the year resulted in an estimated state on- 
time graduation rate (students graduating by the end of the 4-year period) of 
about 70 percent (Bylsma & Ireland, 2005). 3 

The costs of low graduation rates and high dropout rates accrue to society as 
well as to the individual students. The relationship of a high school diploma to 
earning power, unemployment, civic involvement, and physical well-being is 
demonstrated by research. 

Economic Issues. The Denver Commission on High School Improvement 
(2005) presents economic arguments for the importance of the high school 
diploma. “Our expectations for high schools have increased for good reason. 

In the past, moderately well-paying jobs were available to those who dropped 



Costs of low 
graduation rates 
and high dropout 
rates accrue to 
society as well as 
to the individual 
students. 



3 Graduation and dropout rates must be considered estimates. The rates may differ because of 
variations in definitions and methods for calculating rates. Inaccurate rates may occur due to 
variations in data quality and difficulties in accounting for students who leave school without 
giving a reason. 
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out of high school without strong reading and math skills. Such jobs allowed 
people to support a family, buy a house, and send their children to college. 

But those jobs are increasingly hard to find: Between 1979 and 2000, 2.4 
million manufacturing jobs vanished, and another 2.7 million such jobs have 
disappeared since 2000. Today’s jobs require higher levels of reading and math 
skills that demand higher levels of educational attainment” (p. 2). 

Baum and Payea (2004) provide an analysis of the financial benefits associated 
with increased levels of education. They write that “there is a correlation 
between high levels of education and higher earnings for all racial/ethnic 
groups and for both men and women.” They also point out that the “income 
gap between high school graduates and college graduates has increased 
significantly over time” (p. 7). According to the College Board report, “in 
2003, the average full-time year-round worker in the United States with a four- 
year college degree earned $49,900, 62 percent more than the $30,800 earned 
by the average full-time year-round worker with only a high school diploma” 
(p. 14). Earnings of individuals with less than a high school diploma are about 
three-quarters percent of the amount earned by someone with a diploma. 

Using U.S. Census Bureau 2004 data, the report compares median earnings by 
gender and education level. Males with less than a high school diploma earn 
$24,100; earnings are $35,400 with a diploma, and $56,000 with a college 
degree. Females earn less on average in each category. 

Unemployment rates are higher for individuals without a high school diploma 
than graduates or holders of a college degree. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
notes that 8.8 percent of unemployed workers 25 and older did not have a high 
school diploma; 5.5 percent were high school graduates, and 3.3 percent held 
Bachelor’s degrees (ACT & Education Trust, 2004, p. 20). 

Personal and Social Issues. Other personal and social costs are attached to 
students dropping out of school. Today’s high schools graduate only about 
two-thirds of the students they enroll (Barton, 2005; Aos & Pennucci, 2005). 
The one -third of the students who leave school early are more likely to have 
low wages, become incarcerated, rely on public assistance of some sort, and 
have limited life choices. The Washington State Institute for Public Policy 
(WSIPP) estimates that “high school graduation reduces the chance of future 
adult criminal activity by about 10 percent” (Aos & Pennucci, p. 2). There is 
also growing evidence that education is linked to greater civic participation 
and improved health (Aos & Pennucci, 2005; Baum & Payea, 2004). 

The negative consequences for dropping out and low achievement are greater 
for students in poverty and students of color. The achievement gap persists 
in graduation and dropout rates, in test scores, and in college attendance and 
completion (Bylsma & Ireland, 2005; Shannon & Bylsma, 2002). 
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Changing Expectations of High School 

Although much of the rhetoric accuses the high schools of failure, some 
writers point out that high schools are meeting their historical purposes 
of sorting students, providing basic skills for most of them, and preparing 
some for college. The expectations for high schools have changed, however. 
Standards are higher and now apply to all students. Toch (2003) states, “The 
problem is that comprehensive high schools were created to do something 
quite different from what we want, and need, high schools to do today” (p. 1). 
He explains further, “In today’s knowledge-based economy, where decent- 
paying jobs require brains rather than brawn, only students who are taught to 
use their minds will have a shot at a middle-class lifestyle or more. No longer 
is it enough for high schools to educate only the best and brightest to high 
levels.... The new economy requires a new and different priority: that nearly 
every student be educated well enough to enter college, a notion that the 
founders of the comprehensive high school simply didn’t contemplate” (p. 5). 

Cohen (200 1 ) concurs and writes, “At a time when high schools must be 
pathways to college for all students, they are pathways to nowhere for 
many. Most high schools — in the face of dramatic changes in their external 
environments, their student bodies, and in societal expectations for the 
results they must produce — continue to use instructional approaches and 
organizational arrangements better suited for their own mission of sorting 
students for college or work, thinking or doing” (2001, p. 1). 

Predictions about the future also indicate a need for a more highly skilled 
workforce in America, and some reports assert that high schools are not 
preparing students adequately. In a knowledge or information-based economy, 
the “American workforce requires people with increasingly higher levels of 
cognitive and symbolic manipulation skills, especially as globalization farms 
out unskilled work to developing countries. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
projects that there will be a 22 percent increase in the jobs by the year 2010 
where some college-level education is a prerequisite. Moreover, the premium 
attached to knowledge economy jobs is growing: those who possess a college 
degree earn more than double that of those with only a high school degree, and 
the gap is growing” (Reich, 2003, p. 6). 

In 2004, a survey of recent high school graduates, their college instructors, 
and employers was conducted for Achieve, Inc. According to the report, 

“[A]s many as two in five recent high school graduates say that there are gaps 
between the education they received in high school and the overall skills, 
abilities, and work habits that are expected of them today in college and in the 
work force,” in at least one crucial area. College instructors and employers are 
also critical of the preparation students receive as “they estimate that similar 
numbers of graduates are inadequately prepared to meet their expectations” 
(Hart, 2005, p. 2). 



Only students 
who are taught to 
use their minds 
will have a shot 
at a middle class 
lifestyle or more. 
(Toch) 
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An emerging 
consensus ... 
identifies the 
greatest task ... as 
the remaking of 
the American high 
school for a new 
era. (Reich) 



The American Diploma Project developed benchmarks for high schools to 
meet the expectations of both college and employment. “The benchmarks are 
ambitious, reflecting an unprecedented convergence in what these employers 
and postsecondary faculty need from new employees and entering freshmen. 

In math, they reflect a rigorous four-year course sequence that includes content 
typically taught in Algebra I, Geometry and Algebra II, as well as some data 
analysis and statistics. The English benchmarks demand strong oral and 
written communication skills because they are staples in college classrooms 
and most 21st century jobs. They also contain analytic and reasoning skills 
that formerly were associated with advanced or honors courses in high school. 
Today, however, colleges and employers agree that all high school graduates 
need these essential skills. Students who meet these standards should be 
prepared for success, whatever path they choose to pursue after high school” 
(2004, p. 8). 

EMERGING CONSENSUS FOR REFORM 

Fifteen years or so into the standards-based reform movement, attention has 
moved from focusing predominately on elementary schools to focusing on 
secondary schools. Reich (2003) asserts that schooling is “the social justice 
issue of the 21st Century” and writes, “[A]n emerging consensus among 
educational policymakers identifies the greatest task at the century’s beginning 
as the remaking of the American high school for a new era” (p. 3). 

Initiatives for redesigning high schools took center stage at the national 
and state levels in 2003 and 2004. For example, the “U.S. Conference of 
Mayors adopted a resolution that recognized the ‘urgent need for changes in 
America’s middle and high schools,’ and observed that ‘the time has come 
for the Federal, state, and local governments to form a national partnership 
that transforms middle schools and high schools into centers of learning and 
engagement that prepare students for rewarding and meaningful lives’” (cited 
in AIR, 2005, p. 1). In 2004 the National Governors Association launched 
a project aimed at redesigning the American high school. At the 2005 
Governors’ conference, Bill Gates called public high schools “obsolete.” The 
U.S. Department of Education has sponsored numerous meetings focused 
on high school improvement, and the White House announced an initiative 
aimed at improving high schools, higher education, and job training as part 
of Preparing America’s Future. Writers for the Education Trust characterized 
the high school within a standards-based context as “an object at rest in a 
world that is rapidly rushing by” (in McNeil, 2003, p. 4). Also, educational 
researchers have described high schools as an “anachronism” that “seem 
more out of synch with society than at any other time in our national history” 
(Daniels, Bizar, & Zemelman, 2001, p. 8). 

States and organizations have published documents that lay out their vision 
for improving high schools. Examples include California’s Improving High 
School A Strategic Approach (2005), Connecticut’s Re-conceptualizing 
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Connecticut’s High Schools: A Blueprint for Continuous Change (2002), 
and Iowa’s Foundation for Change: Focusing on Iowa High Schools (2002), 
and Ohio’s High-Quality High Schools. Preparing All Students for Success 
in Postsecondary Education, Careers and Citizenship (2004). Foundations, 
institutes, and advocacy groups have added their perspectives to high school 
reform. These include Achieve, the Bill and Melinda Gates Foundation, 
the Prichard Committee for Academic Excellence in Kentucky, Colorado 
Children’s Campaign, Jobs for the Future, Aspen Institute, the National High 
School Alliance, Carnegie Corporation, National Governors Association, and 
the Council of Chief State School Officers. (More infonnation about several of 
these initiatives appears in Chapter 7.) 

The business community has taken a strong position in regard to its needs 
for improved high schools. Many business-related groups that are promoting 
high school reform share concerns about the ability of the U.S. to compete 
in a global economy, the social and personal costs of students dropping out 
of school, the changing demographics in schools and communities, and the 
disengagement or apathy of many students, even among those who stay in high 
school and graduate. College-readiness standards and industry-based skills 
standards, promoted by some business leaders, have the potential to influence 
high school reform. 

In face of criticisms regarding the slow change of the institution, Daniels 
et al. (2001) explain the dilemma faced by high schools. “[Resistance to 
change is neither accidental nor perverse. In a sense, schools are designed 
to be conservative institutions. One of the main functions of education is to 
transmit the core traditions of a culture to its children. With this as one of their 
missions, we shouldn’t really expect public schools to be hotbeds of social 
experimentation or cutting-edge innovation. On the other hand, high schools 
are also supposed to equip students to function as adults in the ‘real world’ 
outside their doors” (p. 20). 

Students, who are at the center of the high school experience, are often on 
the periphery of discussions regarding changing their schools. The criticisms 
of high schools noted above come from an adult perspective: government, 
community, business, parents, and educators. However, several surveys 
capture the perspectives of high school students and reveal that students agree 
with many of the critics. These views are presented in greater detail in the next 
chapter. 

In summary, complaints and criticisms of American high schools have 
plagued them since their inception. Debates about purposes, curriculum, and 
instructional approaches that began in the early days persist with amazing 
familiarity. The comprehensive high school was seen as a solution to debates 
about purposes, fears of divisiveness in the citizenry, and philosophies 
regarding children and the best ways of nurturing and educating them. Many 
criticisms of high schools are well founded. Other criticisms, depending upon 
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perspective, reflect the pendulum swing between student-centered and teacher- 
centered pedagogy, autocratic versus authoritarian approaches, and values 
of “well-rounded” citizens versus more specialized wage earners. Many of 
these dichotomies are false. Parents and policymakers for the most part still 
“want it all.” A growing consensus supports the need for high school reform. 
The expectation is that all schools can do a better job of preparing students to 
meet the higher standards of college and the workplace. The requirements of 
federal legislation add to the pressure for ensuring that no student falls by the 
wayside or is “left behind.” Findings from research, as well as the knowledge 
and insight of educational experts, provide vision and practical suggestions for 
improving high schools to promote student belonging, engagement, and high 
quality intellectual work. 

OBJECTIVES AND METHODOLOGY 

In response to the need for reform, the Research and Evaluation unit of the 
Washington Office of Superintendent of Public Instruction (OSPI) prepared 
this report to help develop a common understanding of the issues, challenges, 
programs, and practices associated with improving high schools. Specifically, 
the report addresses three general questions: 

1 . What are characteristics of the high schools we have and need? 

2. What historical forces have influenced high schools to become what 
they are now? 

3. How can we improve high schools to better prepare students for their 
future? 

This report synthesizes the research literature on high school reform to provide 
an understanding of their past and present and the various issues and reform 
movements related to high school improvement. It places high schools in a 
historical context and describes their development. It also provides findings 
from research and highlights various proposals for improving high schools. 

The report discusses concepts and suggestions for changing the conditions in 
high schools, improving school enviromnent and personalizing schools, and 
involving families, community, and businesses in the change effort. However, 
without improvements to teaching and learning, students will continue to be 
short-changed and achievement levels will not increase enough. Therefore, 
research on classroom instruction, teacher professional learning communities, 
and student engagement and motivation are emphasized. Last, the report 
describes planning processes, models of high school improvement, and current 
initiatives undertaken at the state and national levels to promote reform. 

This report is based on a comprehensive review and synthesis of the research 
and professional literature regarding high schools. To begin, a relatively 
extensive search of the literature was conducted that included on-line 
documents, research articles, and book length accounts of studies of high 
schools, particularly drawing on works from the past 25-30 years. More 
than 250 sources were consulted for the report. These materials were read 
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and analyzed for consistent themes and 
implications for improving high schools 
for the 21 st century. These themes were 
then synthesized and organized into a 
framework that is reflected in the chapter 
titles. 




Based on evidence from research, as 
well as from personal observations and 
experiences, the authors’ intent was to provide substantive information and 
insight into improving learning and teaching in high schools. According 
to the studies, it appears that high school reform too often stops with “first 
order” change as organizational structures are debated and implemented. 

To help students meet high expectations as well as to respond to the moral 
responsibilities of education, high school reform needs to move deeper into 
“second order” change to alter attitudes and enhance teaching practices that 
affect student learning. Therefore, the report contains a number of studies 
related to improving instruction and provides considerable detail relative to the 
strategies suggested. Also, in an effort to be comprehensive, the report treats 
a number of topics in some depth. Thus, the report may serve some readers 
best as a resource to be used in a variety of contexts for different purposes. 
Suggestions for potential uses are included at the end of this chapter. 



CONTENTS OF THE REPORT 

This chapter has provided the context for the current focus on improving 
high schools and demonstrated some urgency for changing them. Chapter 
2 describes the features of traditional comprehensive high schools and their 
current inadequacies for meeting higher expectations for preparing students 
for a changing future. The chapter also provides a vision for high schools that 
have the potential to more effectively serve the young people of America. 
Chapter 3 discusses the historical development of the high school in America 
and the various reforms that have shaped the modern high school. Chapter 4 
provides a number of organizational components that can help improve high 
schools. These components include positive school environment, school- 
wide and classroom strategies that help increase student engagement and 
belonging, and structures and programs that promote personalization in high 
schools. Chapter 5 examines the essential core of high school education: 
classroom teaching and learning. Teacher learning communities, professional 
development, effective instruction, student engagement and motivation 
are emphasized. Chapter 6 provides a general discussion and examples of 
change processes and describes some potential impediments to change. 
Chapter 7 provides examples of specific high school improvement models 
and includes an overview of some initiatives offered in national and state 
reports as solutions to the purportedly failing high schools. Chapter 8 includes 
a summary and implications for state and local policy and suggests next 
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steps for making changes in high schools. Appendix A includes information 
about Washington state graduation requirements. Appendix B provides brief 
summaries of programs and practices that some high schools are using as they 
have embarked on their journey of school improvement and are beginning to 
experience success along the way. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR USING THE REPORT 

This report is a comprehensive overview of the American high school, 
covering its history, purposes, organization, accomplishments and flaws, and 
suggestions for reform. The report makes a strong argument for changing 
traditional high schools to better serve today’s students in preparing them for 
their futures. Because of the scope of the topic and the density of the material, 
the report can be considered a resource to be used in its entirety or in part. For 
example, particular chapters may serve a particular purpose, such as planning 
school improvement efforts or improving instruction for diverse learners. A 
few suggestions for potential uses are offered below. 

Building Consensus and Developing School Improvement Plans. School 
leaders can use this document when working on school improvement, building 
consensus around the urgency for change, adopting or adapting planning 
approaches, and identifying potential solutions. The entire document can 
be used to build a common knowledge base to create understanding among 
stakeholders and to help focus the efforts of school leadership teams. It also 
may be used to inform community groups on the issues and complexities 
around high school improvement. In addition, portions of the report may 
be used in considering specific questions. For example, the information on 
personalizing schools may be helpful in crafting action plans for improving 
school climate or increasing students’ sense of belonging. 

Improving Student Learning and Performance. Instructional practice and 
classroom environment are essential terrains for improving student learning. 
Classroom instruction is difficult to impact; many reform efforts stop short 
of addressing classroom practice. This report provides concrete and practical 
suggestions for making changes in teaching and learning that will help increase 
students’ engagement in their schoolwork. Teachers, either individually or 
collectively in teams or school-wide efforts, may use the suggestions to begin 
making changes in their daily instructional routines. 

Enhancing the Knowledge and Skills of Educators. Many suggestions 
are threaded throughout the report that will enhance the understanding, 
knowledge, and skills of educators. Traditional high school teachers who use 
conventional teaching methods may need the opportunity to retool in order 
to be more responsive to the changing demographics of today’s high school 
students. The research reported in this document provides ideas for more 
effective instructional approaches. Teacher professional learning communities 
and collegial teams may use the ideas in chapters 4 and 5 for ideas for 
professional development and peer coaching as teachers implement strategies 
and provide feedback to one another. 
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Changing and Revising Policies. School districts and schools need to review, 
revise, or develop appropriate policies to accommodate today’s students more 
effectively and to better prepare them for their future. The report suggests 
some areas that may need revision or development of new policies. These 
may be useful to district leaders and school board members as they have 
responsibility for policy development. 

In short, this research report can be used in faculty study groups, as a resource 
for committees and school boards on high school issues, as a guide for 
planning school improvement, and as background information for discussions 
and policy making related to improving high schools. 



This chapter has introduced some of the problems with current high schools 
and why they need to be improved. High schools serve many purposes and 
are expected to meet competing goals. They have not met the expectations of 
providing equity and excellence for all students, and both students and society 
are negatively impacted when students do not graduate. The requirements 
for future careers and college entrance are more similar than ever before, 
and increasing numbers of students are beginning college after high school. 

As a result, there is a growing consensus on the need for reform. To meet the 
growing expectations of society, high schools need to provide challenging 
coursework and sufficient support to help students learn to high standards. The 
next chapter addresses the characteristics of the high schools we have now and 
what they need in the future. 
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CHAPTER 2 

Characteristics of High Schools We Have 
and Need 

The contemporary public high school is grounded in a rich 
history of tradition and culture. These forces have perpetuated 
the high school, pretty much as we know it today, through 
generations of reform efforts. Education serves two apparently 
opposing purposes: to sustain the social culture and to change 
individuals as they gain knowledge and skills. Therefore, 
while reformers, including education experts, policymakers, 
and the business community, urge change (some use the term 
“transform”), there are strong forces that resist. This chapter 
depicts the traditional, contemporary high schools of the 
20 th century based on research studies and the characteristics 
of more effective high schools. It builds on the information 
presented in the previous chapters by providing more details 
about the high schools we have and need. 

THE HIGH SCHOOLS WE HAVE 

In general, contemporary public high schools share a number 
of characteristics that have evolved over time. Although there 
are notable exceptions, most high schools continue to fit this 
profile in spite of major reports and reform movements over the 
decades. 

• They are tuition free and district-based, and generally comprised of 
grades 9-12. 

• Time is divided into six or seven periods a day. 

• Courses are organized by subject departments; courses vary according 
to level of difficulty; students are sorted administratively, or through 
voluntary course selection, according to expected achievement levels. 

• Students take college-preparatory or vocational classes, required or 
elective. 

• Students accumulate credits toward graduation by completing Carnegie 
credits, which are determined by hours of instruction. 
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• Students are preoccupied with social and personal concerns. 

• Co-curricular programs and athletics are an integral part of the school 
experience. 

In addition, the traditional high school seems based on a set of assumptions 
that tend to perpetuate the paradigm. Although efforts have been made to alter 
the paradigm through cycles of reform, many contemporary schools adhere 
quite closely to these traditional assumptions. 

1 . “Achievement in school follows a normal distribution curve. It is 
therefore logical to label students as possessing high ability, average 
ability or low ability. 

2. Intelligence is a unitary concept usually associated with language and 
mathematics. It can be measured by a standard test. 

3. Achievement is related to time. All students should be judged on their 
ability to attain similar results in a fixed amount of time 

4. Failure is a profound teacher. Students learn from their failures and 
thereby improve performance. Combined with assumption No. 1, a 
certain amount of failure is to be expected. 

5 . The school is a service delivery institution. It provides students with a 
cafeteria of opportunities, and it is the students’ responsibility to avail 
themselves of those opportunities. 

6. All students learn in similar ways. Similar learning enviromnents, 
therefore, provide equal and fair opportunities for all students. 

7. Learning is best achieved when it is undertaken individually in a 
competitive environment. 

8. Rewards, incentives, and punishments are the best way to motivate 
students to learn. Threatening students will get them to work harder 
and behave more responsibly. By this reasoning, getting tough, raising 
expectations and assigning mandatory homework will make students 
leam more. 

9. Memorization of information constitutes learning. 

10. Chronological age is the best indicator of where a student should be 
placed in order to maximize learning.” (George, McEwin, & Jenkins, 
2000, p. xxii) 

Researchers have examined contemporary high schools thoroughly from 
both inside and outside perspectives. Among the frequently cited research 
are studies by Cusick, Goodlad, and Powell, Farrar, and Cohen. The studies, 
summarized briefly below, examine traditional high schools and describe 
both strengths and shortcomings. Their findings help explain high schools as 
bureaucratic organizations and provide insights into the persistent nature of the 
high schools we currently have. 

Inside High Schools. Cusick (1973) captures the essence of the high school 
experience during the 1960s in his study from the perspective of high school 
students. For the most part students are compliant, relatively docile, and 
attempt to follow teachers’ direction. The students are not openly defiant, but 
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he finds widespread disengagement. To get “inside high schools,” Cusick 
conducted a qualitative study in a school where he joined a group of senior 
boys for a period of time. From his research, Cusick describes the typical 
American high school in the late 20th century as an organization based on 
two primary subsystems: production and maintenance. He groups all of 
the teaching, curriculum, testing aspects of schooling under the production 
subsystem and the administrative aspects, such as facilities, attendance, rules 
and regulations, under the maintenance subsystem. Although the two actually 
overlap, it is instructive to use this division to analyze school activities. 

He finds that the maintenance aspect required the most time and energy of 
administrators and teachers. He lists several social and cultural attributes 
of high schools that are mutually reinforcing and that create and define the 
environment in which students develop their activities and attitudes. These are: 

• “Subject matter specialization 

• Vertical organization 

• Doctrine of adolescent inferiority 

• Downward communication flow 

• Batch processing of students 

• Routinization of activity 

• Dependence on rules and regulations 

• Future-reward orientation 

• Supporting physical structure” (p. 208-209). 

Based on experiences in classes and activities, Cusick describes a school 
in which teachers do at least 75 percent of the talking in class. Teaching is 
equated with talking; listening is learning. He concludes that much of the 
student activity that occurs among students both in and out of class is to 
counteract the passivity and routinization of classes, particularly during times 
when the adults were occupied with maintenance activities. Cusick attributes 
the structure and activities of classrooms to the condition that teachers are 
only minimally in charge and their hold on students can be tenuous. Therefore, 
teachers are reluctant to relax routines or open up their classes to group work 
or discussion because they may be “co-opted” by students or lose classroom 
control, threatening their “centrality and authority” (p. 200-201). 



Teaching is 
equated with 
talking; listening is 
learning. 



Cusick concludes that school characteristics have both intended and 
unintended effects on the experiences of students. For example, students 
are “denied freedom of activity,” they are “massed,” and generally 
“undifferentiated.” Unintended effects of these characteristics include the 
following: 

• “There is little student-teacher interaction. 

• There is little student involvement in formal activities. 

• Educational experiences are fragmented. 

• Students are more concerned with maintenance procedures than learning. 

• Students leam to give minimal compliance” (p. 217). 
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High school 
classrooms are 
passive places... 
Listening is the top 
activity. 



Cusick suggests that the high school structure provides students with few 
opportunities to gain rewards of activity, involvement, and participation. 
Student groups provide their members with social rewards that classrooms 
generally do not; they provide many students “a strong, active, and involving 
extra-school group structure” (p. 217). He also asserts that “schools really 
are set up to maintain society.” The organizational structure of high schools 
impacts and constrains adults and students. To make changes, the entire system 
must be altered; changing one characteristic will not make much difference if 
others are not changed since they reinforce one another. 

A Place Called School. Goodlad (1984) and a team of researchers studied 
1000 classrooms in 38 schools across grade levels — elementary, middle, and 
high school. The data collectors spent a month in each community studying the 
schools and collecting data from surveys of parents, questionnaires of teachers, 
student samples, and classroom observations. The schools differ in location, 
size, characteristics of student population, family incomes, and other factors. 
Nevertheless, a number of themes emerge from the study, leading Goodlad to 
draw conclusions about the nature of schooling and to make recommendations 
for improvement. 

Although Goodlad describes schools as passive places and classrooms as 
emotionally flat, he notes students were not overly negative about them. They 
expressed liking for their subjects and viewed teachers as concerned about 
them. He writes that schools and classrooms are not relatively simplistic input- 
output factories as they are frequently depicted. “[T]hey are better understood 
as little villages in which individuals interact on a part-time basis within a 
relatively constrained and confining environment” (p. 113). According to 
Goodlad, the data show that teaching methods, student support, and feedback 
decline as students move through the grades. In the secondary schools in 
the study, students experience “a rather narrow repertoire of instructional 
procedures and limited attention to student support in the learning process, on 
the average.” However, he points out that there are “marked contrasts between 
high and low track classes. Consistently, the differences in curricular content, 
pedagogy, and class climate favored the former” (p. 159). 

The report provides snapshot data of school activities. It ranks the activities 
by the probability that students were observed participating in each at any 
particular moment. The top activity in senior high schools is “listening 
to explanations/lectures” at 25 percent. Second is “practice performance- 
physical” at 17.5 percent followed by written work 15 percent and preparation 
for assignments 13 percent. Low on the list are discussion (5.1%), watching 
demonstrations (1.6%), and simulation/role play (0.1%). Goodland, like 
Cusick, raises the question whether some classroom techniques may be in part 
“policing devices.” The “predominant class pattern of individuals working 
largely independently in group settings” may serve an “implicit Ilinction — that 
of blocking or at least holding at bay small group alliances which could 
become disruptive” — although he acknowledges this may the case more in 
middle school that high schools (p. 110). 
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Goodlad identifies a “formidable” agenda for school improvement. He 
includes the need for “clarification of goals and functions, development of 
curricula to reflect a broad educational commitment, teaching designed to 
involve students more meaningfully and actively in the learning process, 
increased opportunities for all students to gain access to knowledge, and much 
more” (p. 271). He stresses the importance of systemic approaches to the task 
of improving schools. Among his recommendations for school improvement, 
he stresses the importance of building school capacity for improvement, 
setting policy to allow school-based autonomy, and requiring a core of 
curriculum based on a common set of principles, skills, and ways of knowing. 
Goodlad clarifies that his picture of decentralization does not cut schools 
loose; instead, schools are “linked both to a hub — the district office — and to 
each other in a network” (p. 277). To assure long-term “association of a group 
of students and their teachers,” Goodlad promotes vertically organized houses 
or schools-within-schools that include all secondary grade levels in order to 
break up large high schools. The smaller units provide the opportunity for 
teachers to know students well, to better accommodate student individuality 
for learning, and to provide time and support for slower students to master the 
content, based on the principles of “continuous progress and nongrading” (p. 
311). He concludes with a proposal for secondary schools in the future that 
departs markedly from the traditional high school and approaches to teacher 
preparation. 



In the shopping 
mall high school, 
"learning is not 
discounted or 
unvalued, but 
it is profoundly 
voluntary." (Powell, 
Farrar, Cohen) 



Shopping Mall High School. Powell, Farrar, and Cohen (1985) develop 
the metaphor of the modern high school as a shopping mall, distinguished by 
choice, voluntary selection of courses, a large variety of offerings, without 
pressure to partake of anything in particular. According to these researchers, 
contemporary high schools offer “accommodations to maximize holding 
power, graduation percentages, and customer satisfaction” (p. 1). These 
schools “assume responsibility for providing opportunities, but most often they 
place the responsibility for choice and the responsibility for involvement on 
the students.” Schools will “press themselves to offer great variety but will not 
press students to choose wisely or engage deeply.” The authors write that this 
is a “deliberate approach to accommodating diversity so that students will stay 
on, graduate, and be happy” (p. 3). The shopping mall high school is marked 
by “treaties,” which are implicit or explicit agreements between teachers and 
students regarding the degree of commitment and level of work expected in 
the classroom. “Some teachers and students wish to engage a subject to leam 
and to teach; others wish to avoid subjects as much as possible without the 
appearance of irresponsibility.... Often the only common understanding is 
that passing, and hence graduation, is contingent on orderly attendance rather 
than mastery of anything.... Learning is not discounted or unvalued, but it is 
profoundly voluntary” (p. 4). 



The shopping mall high school offers four types of curriculum: horizontal 
(the breadth of classes that are offered), vertical (the hierarchy or degrees 
of difficulty of the classes, e.g. basic, regular, advanced), extra-curricular 
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(activities, sports, clubs), and the services 
curriculum (such as psychological and 
social services, which may be a means 
to other educational ends or ends in 
themselves). 

Powell et al. stress that the “high schools’ 
greatest strength has been their embracing 
capacity ... to cope with many contrary 
visions of education by promising to pursue all of them. That has produced 
institutions that are remarkably flexible, ambitious, and tolerant, capable of 
making room for many different sorts of students and teachers and many 
different wishes for education. They are institutions nicely suited to cope with 
Americans’ fickle political and educational sensibilities. All are important 
strengths, but they have had crippling effects” (p. 308). The researchers 
recommend the “renegotiating” of the treaties of high schools in three major 
areas - “purpose, push, and personalization” (p. 316). 

The three research studies summarized above provide a vivid picture of high 
schools that exist late in the 20 th and early in the 21 st centuries. Schools have 
evolved over time as they have attempted to meet the ranging goals and 
interests of students and communities. 

THE HIGH SCHOOLS WE NEED 

Research on effective high schools, national academic standards, experiences 
of exemplary schools, and theories of educational experts are coalescing into a 
vision of good high schools. Good high schools are personalized, productive, 
and prepare students to succeed in the 21 st century. 

George, McEwin, and Jenkins (2000) present a new paradigm that contrasts 
with the assumptions about the traditional high school noted earlier. 

1 . “All students, with the possible exception of the profoundly 
handicapped, are capable of learning. It is the educators’ responsibility to 
organize the school to facilitate learning. 

2. Intelligence is a multi-faceted concept. Educators should assume that all 
students are gifted in some way, and then organize the school to bring out 
each student’s talents. 

3 . Time is a variable and not a constant when applied to learning. It does not 
measure achievement. 

4. Success is a profound teacher. Students learn from their successes and 
improve performance. 

5 . The school should engage learners by making learning exciting and 
attractive. 

6. Students leam in different ways. The learning environment directly 
impacts student learning. Students respond differently to different 
methods of teaching. 
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7. Learning should be cooperative as well as competitive. Instructors should 
help students to appreciate the value of community in learning. 

8. Motivation that is intrinsic to the learning task is most effective. 
Instructors should organize learning around student strengths, not the 
remediation of weaknesses. 

9. Memorization is only part of the learning process. True learning occurs 
when students are able to place new information in long-term memory 
and retrieve it as necessary to solve real-life problems. 

10. Chronological age is only one way to group students for learning. 

Placement of students should be based on multiple criteria. The graded 
school is an anachronism that no longer supports student progress as it is 
now understood” (p. xxiii). 

In their book length account of the creation of a new high school in Chicago, 
Daniels, Bizar, and Zemelman (2001) suggest “eleven issues, assertions, or 
principles” that must be addressed for improving secondary education. They 
base their ideas on the national curriculum standards developed by subject-area 
organizations and national research centers, reviews of educational research, 
exemplary high schools around the country, and their own experiences in 
planning and opening a redesigned school. These issues include: 

• “Size. The high school is small - or feels small. 

• Climate. Every student is known, appreciated, and included in a diverse, 
collaborative community. 

• Voice and leadership. Both students and teachers exercise choice and 
make decisions in all elements of school life. 

• Teaching. Teachers collaborate with students to explore and employ a 
growing repertoire of instructional strategies. 

• Curriculum. With their teachers, young people engage in challenging 
inquiry into topics that matter. 

• Community experiences. Young people are engaged in the life of the 
community and the world of work. 

• Scheduling. The school day and calendar provide flexible and variable 
blocks of learning time. 

• Technology and materials. Contemporary technology and rich materials 
support students as thinkers, researchers, and authors. 

• Assessment. Teachers help students to monitor, evaluate, and guide their 
own thinking. 

• Professional development. Teachers are students of instruction, with 
many opportunities to learn and grow. 

• Relationships. The school works closely with parents, community, 
organizations, and educational institutions” (p. 10-11). 

Other sources list characteristics of improving high schools and set out 
principles and strategies for changing high schools. Although the lists vary 
in details, common threads across the reports include personalization and 
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The "most urgent 
problem with 
American high 
schools is ... how 
they are treating 
millions of real, live 
kids today." 

(Daniels etal.) 



high expectations (National High School Alliance, no date; Daggett, no date; 
Wallach & Gallucci with Copland, Lambert, & Lowry, 2004; American Youth 
Policy Forum, 2000). 

These reports emphasize that the key to successful change in high schools is 
not implementing a single strategy but using a mix of the elements from the 
strategies. The American Youth Policy Forum (2000) also states, “Personalized 
attention goes beyond academic support to include an overall concern with 
the youth as a person. Assistance comes in many forms, such as support with 
homework, referral to health care and social services, career exploration, 
filling out college applications and financial assistance forms, helping the 
youth’s family and ensuring a stable, supportive adult presence in the youth’s 
lives” (p. 12-13). 

Personalizing high schools and setting high expectations are elements of 
school environment or school climate. To change schools to reflect these 
qualities may require fundamental restructuring of traditional bureaucratic 
schools. Researchers have examined the organizational structures of effective 
schools and found that communally organized or community-oriented schools 
succeeded in providing a personalized, positive school environment that was 
generally accompanied by high expectations. These topics are explored in 
more detail in Chapter 4. 



STUDENT VIEWS OF HIGH SCHOOLS THEY HAVE AND NEED 

The shortcomings of high schools and insights into student perspectives of 
what works also emerge from student voices. Although they are at the center of 
the high school experience, students are often on the periphery of discussions 
regarding changing their schools. The criticisms of high schools expressed 
earlier come from the adult perspective: government, community, business, 
parents, and educators. Some researchers have made a concerted effort to 
include student voices. Daniels, Bizar, and Zemelman (2001) write, “we feel 
that the most urgent problem with American high schools is not their long- 
term statistics or their ranking in international tests, but how they are treating 
millions of real, live kids today” (p. 21). 

Results from Student Surveys. Several surveys capture the perspectives of 
high school students and reveal that students agree with many of the critics. 

The surveys indicate that students generally value education, admit they 
are not challenged by high school work, and that they do not have positive 
relationships with many adults in school. Surveys such as the Public Agenda 
survey, the Rate Your Future Survey conducted for the National Governors 
Association, and the High School Survey of Student Engagement (HSSSE 
by Indiana University), as well as a recent study by Peter Hart Research 
Associates on dropouts, provide insights into students’ views. A few findings 
follow: 

• The Public Agenda report Life after High School, based on telephone 
interviews with a national random sample of 1 000 young adults, 
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concludes that most young people aspire to better their lives through 
education. “[T]he vast majority of today’s young adults — be they African 
American, Hispanic, Asian American or white — believe strongly in the 
value of going to college after high school. Most see higher education as 
a way to both earn society’s respect and insure career advancement and 
financial security” (Johnson & Duffett, 2005, p. 4). Based on the actual 
experiences of high school students, however, many will not be prepared 
for college. Public Agenda states, “It seems we have been successful in 
inspiring a goal, but whether we also provide the assistance they need to 
work toward it is another matter” (p. 5). 

• Rate Your Future , a survey conducted in early 2005 for the National 
Governors Association (NGA), reveals that many students feel poorly 
served by their high school. By the end of June 2005, more than 10,000 
high school students, ages 16-18, nationwide completed the on-line 
survey. A summary of survey highlights, presented at NGA’s July annual 
meeting, include the following: 

» Of students who plan to graduate, more students did not find high 
school challenging. Less than 1 in 10 said high school has been “very 
hard” and more than one-third said high school has been “easy.” 

Also, two in three students agreed or strongly agreed “they would 
work harder if high school offered more demanding and interesting 
courses;” more than three in five thought “taking courses related to the 
kinds of jobs they want is the best way to make their senior year more 
meaningful.” 

» When asked to rate their high school on a set of criteria, more than 
half rated their schools as Fair/Poor on providing them personal 
attention and preparing them for a skill or trade, and 62 percent rated 
them Fair/Poor for holding [their] attention. 

» Teens who were not in school, or were thinking of dropping out, 
were also surveyed. Over half of these students said they wanted to 
eventually return to school. More than three in five said the following 
factors would help them stay in school: “Personal attention to help me 
with my studies,” “If I knew I’d earn more money after graduating,” 
and “If I knew I’d get a better job after graduating” (National 
Governors Association, Rate Your Future, 2005, p. 10). 

• The High School Survey of Student Engagement (HSSSE) in 2005 
included 80,904 students from 87 schools in 19 states. Students 
represented grades 9-12 and were almost evenly split between male 
and female. Although most of the schools were in the Midwest, the total 
respondents reflected demographic distributions for high school students 
similar to the nation. The survey asked students questions about their 
programs of study, how they spend their time, how much time they spend 
preparing for class, working for pay, interactions with teachers, and 
working on class activities and type of activities, and school environment. 
Its findings are mixed. Students report they care about their school; 
many, however, do not spend a great deal of time on their school work 
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High schools can 
do much more to 
reach all students. 



or in school activities. Many do not feel safe at school and do not have 
much interaction with their teachers or make presentations or contribute 
frequently in class discussions. 

The Silent Epidemic reports the results of a recent study of 467 dropouts ages 
16-24. The results reinforce the criticisms of high schools contained in other 
studies and surveys of student perspectives. The report also reveals some 
rather surprising insights into the reasons the participants dropped out and their 
ideas about school supports that may have helped them to remain in school. 

The study, conducted by Bridgeland, Dilulio, and Morison (2006), used 
focus groups and face-to-face interviews with participants who were racially, 
economically, and geographically diverse. Of those surveyed, about three- 
fourths say they regret having dropped out of school and would do differently 
if they could do it over. Most dropouts were not failing: 88 percent had passing 
grades, 62 percent reported C’s or above. Also, 58 percent dropped out within 
two years of completing high school. 

In spite of the views held in common, reasons for dropping out and individual 
circumstances vary. The top five reasons for dropping out were: classes were 
not interesting (47%); high absenteeism and inability to catch up (43%); 
spending time with people who were not interested in school (42%); too much 
freedom and not enough rules in their lives (38%); and school failure (35%). 

While many participants in this study acknowledged they share the 
responsibility for dropping out, they also felt schools could have done more to 
help them stay in school and leam. Sixty-nine percent did not feel motivated 
or inspired to work hard. They said school was boring and did not do enough 
to make them work hard. The work seemed irrelevant, and teachers had low 
expectations of them. However, most believed they could have graduated 
with more personal effort and more attention and support from their teachers 
and schools. The participants identified factors that they think would improve 
the chances for students to stay in school. The dropouts believe the following 
would make a difference: 

• “Opportunities for real-world learning to make classrooms more 
relevant” (8 1 percent) 

• “Better teachers who keep classes interesting” (81 percent) 

• “Smaller classes with more individual instruction” (75 percent) 

• “Better communication between parents and school, get parents more 
involved” (7 1 percent) 

• “Parents make sure their kids go to school every day” (7 1 percent) 

• “Increase supervision at school; ensure students attend classes” (70 
percent) (Bridgeland et al., p. 13). 

While the findings from these studies indicate some students have positive 
perceptions about their schools, the results illustrate that high schools fail to 
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engage large numbers of students. High schools can do much more to reach 
all students. Additional student views for improving schools are noted below 
(the ideas of some students on what constitutes good teaching are included in 
Chapter 5). 

Views from a Big City Focus Group. A focus group of students in the 
Denver Public Schools was asked for their views of high school experiences 
(2005). This group of students gave their perspectives on what would improve 
their schools: 

• “Teachers who know the material. 

• Teachers and counselors who believe in students’ ability to succeed and 
building their confidence. 

• A belief that past academic failures do not dictate the future. 

• Principals who listen to their concerns. 

• A curriculum that is challenging and interesting. 

• Access to challenging courses, such as honors, AP, and college courses. 

• A supportive person in the student’s life outside of school. 

• Small class size. 

• Small school size. 

• A warm, caring and safe environment. 

• Being treated with respect and not made to feel “stupid” if they ask a 
question or do not understand something. 

• Caring adults. 

• Positive role models within and outside of school. 

• Personalized learning. 

• Extra help and attention. 

• Diagnosing learning disabilities. 

• Learning to set goals, make decisions, develop social skills and 
understand the consequences of their actions. 

• A program that meets their individual needs. 

• Positive networks of peers who share their goals. 

• Help finding financial aid and filling out college applications” (p. 16). 

Many of their ideas reflect the views of other students throughout the country 
who have participated in a variety of surveys, focus groups and similar forums. 



Students want 
teachers who know 
their material, make 
learning interesting, 
care about them, 
and give extra help 
and attention. 



Daniels et al. (2001) and Cushman (2003) also provide students’ views 
of classrooms that work for them. Students say effective classrooms and 
successful teaching strategies provide variety in school work and opportunities 
for having fun as they leam. Good classrooms promote positive relationships 
with teachers who help them develop their understanding and offer active, 
hands-on, interesting learning activities that are relevant to them now and for 
their futures. 
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SUMMARY 

The most frequently cited problems with American’s high schools include: 

• Low achievement and test scores, particularly in comparison to other 
developed nations in the world 

• Low graduation rates and high dropout rates 

• Too large and impersonal 

• Fragmented by departments and time 

• Lacking focus 

• Dull and boring classroom work 

• Uninspired teaching 

• Bureaucratic 

• Autocratic 

• Textbook dominated class work, concerned more with coverage rather 
than depth in curriculum 

• Unresponsive to students’ needs, particularly to students of color and 
poverty. 

Of course, high schools today also have a number of positive characteristics. 
They may provide: 

• A wealth of curricular options 

• Opportunities for co-curricular programs and activities 

• Solid college preparatory courses 

• Help in applying for and receiving scholarships for college 

• A social network that helps students feel they belong 

• Engaging instruction 

• Up-do-date technology and effective instruction in its use. 

Unfortunately, these positive characteristics are often experienced only by 
some students, which may be the harshest criticism of high schools. While 
some public high schools provide an excellent education that launches students 
into the adult world well-equipped to meet its challenges, huge disparities 
may exist in student experiences and opportunities, and, consequently, student 
outcomes, within the same district and even the same school. 

The expectation today is to provide high quality education to all high school 
students in all high schools across the country. Thus, the vision has changed, 
and it requires rethinking and redesigning high schools. 

The next chapter describes the development of high schools in America 
and provides a historical overview of reform efforts that have shaped the 
contemporary high school. Reviewing the historical context increases 
understanding of the high school organization as it has evolved and of the 
difficulties associated with reforming the institution. 
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Historical Development of High Schools 

The early forms of American high schools continue to 
shape the debate over high schools today. Academic 
high schools have their roots in the mid- 1 800s. They 
were highly competitive institutions that served a 
small proportion of the population. They developed 
as part of an effort to raise the standards of higher 
schooling and to standardize the meaning of the 
high school diploma. Comprehensive high schools 
developed in the 1920s and 30s. They aimed at 
serving a wider proportion of the population. To 
accommodate this broader segment of the population, 
they instituted a number of programs and practices 
that still endure, such as the grade 9-12 organization, 
vocational education, and tracking plans. Many current issues originate in 
the tension between these two models of higher schooling. High schools still 
reflect vestiges of their historical roots and the competing goals of social 
efficiency and civic equality. This chapter provides a brief history of American 
high schools and the waves of reform that have buffeted the institution. 

EARLY FOUNDATIONS OF THE MODERN HIGH SCHOOL 

As early as 1635, Latin grammar schools were established primarily for the 
sons of the New England and other colonial elite. The schools were designed 
to provide a general and college preparatory education with a curriculum based 
mainly on the classics. These schools were often supported with public funds 
and essentially promoted the notion of education for purposes of political 
leadership. The study of the classics was perceived as essential both for the 
development of mental discipline and for the opportunity it provided to learn 
lessons of leadership from the past. Classical study also provided the language 
skills and knowledge of classical texts necessary to practice the professions of 
law, medicine, and the ministry at the time (Kimball, 1992). 

In 1749, Benjamin Franklin proposed a new type of higher schooling 
that would serve the children of tradesmen as well as landowners and 
professionals. Academies were designed to provide instruction in a wide 
array of subjects that included not only the classics, but modern languages, 
the sciences, advanced English, modern history, and applied subjects such as 
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bookkeeping, navigation, and surveying. Academies operated on a pay-as-you 
go basis, with students paying just for the subjects they chose to study (Sizer, 
1964). Like the grammar schools, the academies promoted education for 
purposes of leadership. Franklin believed, however, that lessons of leadership 
from the past could be taught from modem history and in translated texts 
as well as in their original language. He also had a broader idea of what 
constituted leadership in the modern world and who could become a leader. 

He believed the study of science, applied arts, and modem languages would 
be valuable in commerce and diplomacy and might lead to innovations that 
improved public life. Franklin’s views conveyed the importance of broad 
access to schooling and the value of practical applications of education for 
Americans across social groups. 

Years later, Thomas Jefferson developed a plan for free schools in Virginia. 

A Bill for the More General Diffusion of Knowledge “was a clear and strong 
statement of the goal of education as a process for establishing a strong 
democracy based on meritocratic equality,” (i.e., recognizing the value of 
individuals based on their personal abilities and aptitudes rather than on 
their birth right or social class). Jefferson believed a universal and free 
basic education would serve the needs of the new republic. Under his plan, 
after three years of education the best students would be selected to attend 
“residential grammar schools.” After further selection, a small group would 
attend college, regardless of wealth or poverty. These students would form an 
“intellectual elite” that would be the future leaders of the state (George et. al, p. 
4). However, Jefferson never succeeded in getting his plan accepted in Virginia. 



The first free public high school in America is generally thought to be the 
Boston English Classical School. It was approved by the citizens in Boston in 
1821. In 1826, a similar school was opened for girls, but the city soon closed it 
because it proved too popular and thus cost more money than city leaders were 
willing to spend on girls. In 1827, Massachusetts passed a law that required 
towns of more than 4,000 to establish free public high schools, though this 
ordinance was not strongly enforced. For most of the country, and for much 
of the nineteenth century, the dominant form of higher schooling was the 
academy (Beadie and Tolley, 2002). 



The development of public high schools nationally occurred slowly. In rural 
areas, high schools often took the form of a kind of tutoring for advanced 
students within the town’s common school rather than in separate schools. 
After the Civil War, a new type of high school developed in a number of 
cities. These academic high schools were a hybrid of the old grammar school 
and the academy. They focused on academic studies but offered instruction 
in both classical and modem subjects. They were publicly funded but highly 
selective institutions. Students typically sat for three or four days of exams to 
gain admission. Only a small proportion of applicants succeeded in gaining 
admission, and attrition was high among enrollees. Although most research 
has focused on the competitive urban high schools that enrolled only male 
students, most high schools in the 1 870s- 1 890s enrolled girls as well. In fact, 
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female high school students out-performed and out-numbered boys in many 
places, and some educators began worrying that high schools were becoming 
too “feminized.” (Reese, 1995; Labaree, 1988; Rury, 1991). 

The Committee of Ten and the Academic High School 

The idea of the academic high school is most strongly represented by the 
famous Report of the Committee of Ten on Secondary School Studies. 
Appointed by the National Education Association in 1892, the Committee 
of Ten was asked to standardize the high school curriculum and the meaning 
of the high school diploma (Krug, 1964; 1972). The 10 men who comprised 
the Committee were mainly college presidents and professors. Charles 
Eliot, Harvard’s president, chaired the Committee, which organized nine 
“conferences” that would “consider the proper limits of its subject, the best 
methods of instruction, the most desirable allotment of time for the subject, and 
the best methods of testing the pupils’ attainments” (Committee of Ten, 1892, 
p. 3). Although the Committee asserted that the same curriculum should be 
offered to all students, regardless of their destinies in life, they were primarily 
interested in college preparation, and they presumed that high schools would 
continue to serve only a very small proportion of the population. 

The schools’ exclusivity presented challenges to urban school systems. 

Why should all taxpayers fund schools that only served a minority of the 
population? Also, during the period from 1890 to 1920, the size and diversity 
of urban populations increased greatly, both through domestic migration and 
through foreign immigration. Some educators and social reformers, like John 
Dewey and Jane Addams, became concerned about the growing gap between 
the working classes of the industrialized economy and the more moneyed 
and educated classes. They questioned mental discipline theory and the 
exclusive focus on book learning. They advocated broader curricula, hands-on 
experiences, and special programs aimed at building well-rounded and moral 
citizens who could communicate and cooperate with each other to solve both 
practical and public problems (Cremin, 1961). 

At the same time, from a very different perspective, some industrial 
and business leaders advocated for greater specialization and efficiency 
in the education of future workers. They wanted to seize control of the 
apprenticeship system from craft unions and establish separate industrial 
schools. The unions opposed this move. Meanwhile, drawing on the ideas of 
influential thinkers like psychologist E.L. Thorndike and industrial engineer 
Frederick Taylor, certain educational leaders like Ellwood R Cubberley and 
David Snedden began re-envisioning schools as places where students could 
be tested and sorted into the education programs that would most efficiently 
prepare them for their respective places in life (Kantor and Tyack, 1982). 

When looking back on these developments, the idea of “social efficiency” 
seems to have largely prevailed over the idea of “civic equality” in the high 
school. Lagemann (1989) noted “only partly to be perverse” that “Thorndike 
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won and John Dewey lost” (p. 185). Cubberly’s views of nearly 100 years ago 
are still echoed today: “[T]he great battles of the world in the future are to be 
commercial rather than military. . . it is our duty to get ready for them if we 
wish to continue to prosper as a nation. . . . Whether we like it or not, we are. . . 
pitted against the world in a gigantic battle of brains and skill, with the markets 
of the world, work for our people, and internal peace and contentment as the 
prizes at stake” (1909, p. 49-50). 

The Cardinal Principles and the Comprehensive High School 

The idea of the comprehensive high school was essentially a compromise 
born of these competing forces of the progressive era, from 1890 to 1920. It 
is an idea most clearly and strongly presented in the famous 1918 report The 
Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education, produced by the Commission 
on the Reorganization of Secondary Education. The authors of the report saw 
the comprehensive high school as a preferred alternative to separate academic, 
vocational, and commercial high schools that some leaders advocated and that 
had been established in some industrial cities. Instead of separate schools, the 
authors of the Cardinal Principles advocated separate vocational tracks within 
the same school. Students would then have the opportunity to mingle with 
each other socially and to gain some common education even as they also 
pursued their specialized vocational studies. “The school is the one agency that 
may be controlled definitely and consciously by our democracy for the purpose 
of unifying its people” ( 1918, p. 17). The comprehensive high school would 
serve both a specializing and unifying function. 

The authors of the Cardinal Principles report called for universal 
secondary schooling and criticized previous models of the high school 
for focusing exclusively on a college-bound elite. Instead of framing their 
recommendations in terms of the traditional academic subjects, as had the 
Committee of Ten 25 years earlier, the Commission laid out seven principles 
that would support education to benefit both the individual and society: 

• Health 

• Command of fundamental processes 

• Worthy home membership 

• Vocation 

• Citizenship 

• Worthy use of leisure time 

• Ethical character. 

In the years following the Cardinal Principles report, high school enrollment 
grew greatly. By 1930 more than 5 million students were enrolled in high 
schools, and even more dramatic increases occurred the following decade 
during the depression. However, public high schools were still not accessible 
to everyone. There were very few high schools open to either African- 
Americans or Mexican- Americans before the 1930s. To pursue higher 
schooling, racial minority students often had to find independent or religious 
schools that would accept them on a tuition basis, or they had to establish their 
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own schools (thus, double-taxing themselves). 

Even when “public” high schools admitting them 
were established, it was typically on a segregated 
basis, and African-American and other minority 
communities often had to fight hard to make 
sure the schools offered an academic curriculum 
rather than just a vocational track designed to 
prepare their children for domestic service, 
agricultural labor, or menial trades. In practice, 
the comprehensive high school idea often meant 
education for social mobility for some, and 
systematic oppression for others (Anderson, 

1988; Walker, 1996; Tamura, 1994; MacDonald, 

2004). 

A BRIEF HISTORY OF HIGH SCHOOL REFORM 

From these early beginnings, various panels of experts have influenced the 
modem high school. In the early twentieth century, other reforms in addition 
to those represented by the Committee of Ten and the Cardinal Principles 
included the establishment of the College Entrance Examination Board in 
1900 to standardize college entrance requirements; the organization of the 
Commission on Accredited Schools in 1901 to set and enforce standards 
for high schools; and the creation of the standardized “Carnegie Unit” 
recommended by the Committee of Ten and defined as a course studied for 
an hour a day, every day of the week, for a year (George et al., 2000). Since 
1920 other social movements and reports have also impacted the contemporary 
high school. These include the civil rights movement, Sputnik, and the Nation 
at Risk report. Some reform efforts focused on curricular issues, while others 
focused on structural and organizational characteristics of high schools. These 
efforts to reform high schools are discussed below. 

The Eight Year Study 

The Progressive Education Association conducted an eight-year study of the 
American high school in the 1930s. This study was an effort to determine 
if high schools could deviate from the prescribed courses and course-taking 
patterns required for college admission without reducing students’ chances 
for college acceptance. The Commission on the Relation of School and 
College was established to conduct an extensive study that would have scope, 
significance, and credibility for demonstrating that progressive educational 
approaches might improve the high schools that were under fire. Examples of 
those criticisms sound familiar: 

• The high school seldom challenged students of first rate ability to work 
up to their potential. 

• The high school neither knew their students well nor guided them wisely. 

• The high school failed to create conditions necessary for effective 
learning. 
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• The conventional high school curriculum was far removed from the real 
concerns of youth. 

• The curriculum contained little evidence of unity or continuity. 

• Complacency was characteristic of high school educators. 

• Teachers were not well equipped for their responsibilities. 

• The high school diploma meant only that the student had done whatever 
was necessary to accumulate the required number of units of credit. 
(Aiken, 1942, cited in George et ah, 2000, p. 15-16) 

Thirty high schools — 1 5 public and 1 5 private — participated in the Eight Year 
Study. About 300 accredited colleges and universities, including Ivy League 
schools, agreed to accept the graduates of these schools following graduation, 
beginning with those graduating from school in 1936. The schools planned and 
implemented their programs in different ways, but some common strategies 
were used. These included creating thematic approaches that integrated several 
subjects into a “core curriculum,” using active investigations, promoting 
reflective thinking and cooperative learning, involving the family and 
community, sharing decision making, scheduling homerooms, and providing 
important roles for school counselors. A careful follow-up evaluation of 
the project revealed that students from the “experimental, progressive, 
or ‘unshackled’ schools did as well in college as the students from more 
traditional high schools; they actually earned a slightly higher grade point 
average, received slightly more academic honors, and were more likely to 
participate in artistic, theatrical, and musical extracurricular activities. Their 
grades in foreign languages and their participation in religious, social service, 
and organized sports activities were slightly lower. Moreover, when the ‘most 
experimental schools’ were compared to the others, the results were strikingly 
positive in favor of the innovative schools” (Kahne, 1995, cited in George et 
ah, 2000 p. 17). The findings were published in the middle of World War II and 
seemed to disappear without much attention. Hence, traditional approaches to 
high schooling continued. Progressive education theories have been subject 
to criticism over the years, even though they have rarely permeated American 
high schools and classrooms. 

National Defense Education Act 

During the 1940s and 1950s there was growth in vocational and general 
education tracks, but traditional programs and approaches remained 
commonplace. However, a push for more academic mathematics and science 
came after the launch of Sputnik by the Soviet Union in 1957. Critics 
condemned American high schools as weak and “coddl[ing] the young” 
(Hampel, 1986, p. 58). Admiral Hyman Rickover, an important spokesperson 
for the critics, said the purpose of education should be “intellectual training” 
that would produce leaders “who would help the nation to victory in any kind 
of war, hot or cold.” The emphasis of programs such as the National Defense 
Education Act was on “science, technology, mathematics, foreign languages, 
and especially on high standards and education for the most able.” University 
scientists and professors worked to create a “teacher-proof’ curriculum 
focused on the academic disciplines (George et ah, 2000, p. 20). 
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Conant and the Modern Comprehensive High School 

In 1959 James Bryant Conant, former president of Harvard University, 
published a seminal report, The American High School Today, that lay out 
a vision for high schools. They should “provide a good general education 
for all pupils as future citizens of a democracy, provide elective programs 
for the majority to develop useful skills, and educate adequately those with 
a talent for handling advanced academic subjects....” Conant’s commitment 
for the comprehensive school hinged on the goal of providing a democratic 
environment in which all students, regardless of wealth, intellectual ability, or 
interests and aspirations, would learn together, “under one administration and 
under one roof’ (George et al., 2000, p. 23). The comprehensive school has 
been described as a “peculiarly American phenomenon” and was offered as a 
means to reach objectives for schools that were very similar to those goals that 
educators have tried to meet for more than 150 years: democratic citizenship 
and equality, social efficiency, and social mobility. Conant even developed a 
checklist to help educators determine if schools were meeting the “test” for 
comprehensiveness. He pushed for the elimination of small high schools, 
suggesting each class (freshmen, sophomore, junior, senior) should have at 
least 1 00 students in order to offer a sufficient breadth of curriculum. The 
responsibility of the school was to provide “good and appropriate education, 
both academic and vocational, for all young people...” (George et al., p. 23). 

The comprehensive nature of Conant’ s views echoed the ideas of the Cardinal 
Principles. “[T]he comprehensive school is the prototype of a democracy in 
which various groups must have a degree of self-consciousness as groups 
and yet be federated into a larger whole through the recognition of common 
interests and ideals. Life in such a school is a natural and valuable preparation 
for life in a democracy” (Cardinal Principles, 1918, p. 20, cited in Hammack, 
2004, p. 9). 

Some have written about the myth of the comprehensive high school as it 
fell short of its democratic vision. Angus and Mirel (1999) write, “Despite 
claims by educators that they were building ‘democracy’s high school,’ the 
institutions they created were deeply undemocratic, providing only a small 
percentage of students with the opportunity to master the knowledge and skills 
that might lead to power and success in American society. Moreover, because 
educators increasingly sorted students by class, racial, and gender lines, the 
differentiated curriculum served to exacerbate rather than ameliorate the 
deepest divisions in American society” (p. 198). 

Influence of Social and Political Reforms 

Although the Civil Rights Movement and desegregation did not produce 
specific models for high school education, these social and political changes 
influenced how high schools evolved during the last half of the 20 th century. 
High schools had remained relatively unchanged during the 1940s and 1950s. 
However, Brown v. Topeka in 1954 began to break down racial barriers, 
and unrest grew in some schools and communities as activists sought to 
desegregate schools. In some parts of the country, “white flight” and an 
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increase in private schools resulted. Grant (1988), Hampel (1986), Dougherty 
(2004) and others capture the changes that occurred in schools during the late 
sixties and early seventies. Some high schools experienced violence, unrest, 
and increasing student demands. The courts also dictated changes regarding 
students’ rights as individuals. Educators responded by making changes in 
programs and procedures. The variety of course offerings increased to reflect 
student demands for relevance to minority perspectives, student interests, 
and other social and personal issues. Special programs and social services 
in the school increased. Access, more than excellence, was the goal in many 
cases. Academics were “not the focal point of high schools’ unprecedented 
attentiveness to rights and feelings,” according to Hampel (p. 105). Some new 
schools and alternative programs were developed in order to provide more 
flexibility and personalized learning opportunities for students. 

In the 1960s and 1970s high schools reflected the changes that were occurring 
in the social and political arenas in the country. Federal programs to improve 
the lives of individuals were enacted, including the “war on poverty,” and 
compensatory and targeted educational programs were funded to level the 
playing field for poor, disadvantaged, and disabled students. Political activism, 
the Civil Rights movement, antiwar sentiments, distrust of established state 
and national institutions, and many aspects of the youth culture created 
upheaval in society and in the schools. The influence of race and poverty 
on education was examined by researchers such as James Coleman and 
Christopher Jencks, although the studies target education generally, not just 
high schools. During this time there was criticism of high schools, particularly 
of the inner city high school. Many “Americans felt sure that high schools 
were deteriorating” (Hampel, p. 143) and that adult authority was losing out to 
“student power.” 

Other criticisms of high schools centered on declining test scores, a lack of 
coherence and rigor in the curriculum, and disengaged students. There were 
also major changes in the student population as demographics changed to 
include greater numbers of minority and poor children and students with 
special needs. Many authors noted declining test scores and faulted schools 
for lack of standards. A panel that was formed to study the decline in 
Scholastic Aptitude Tests scores described the “effects of the changing school 
populations, the curricular drift of the past decades, the effect of substantial 
increases in television watching and corresponding decreases in time spent in 
reading and homework, and the devastatingly unsettling effects of two decades 
of social turbulence” (George et ah, p. 28). However, the decline in test scores 
caught the most attention of the media and the public. 

A Nation at Risk 

The report of the National Commission on Excellence in Education was 
published in 1983. A Nation at Risk with its imagery of a “rising tide of 
mediocrity” was devastating in its criticism of education and called for a 
commitment to excellence. Recommendations in the report were essentially 
to do more of the same sort of things that had been laid out by the Committee 
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of Ten, such as more requirements in core academic subjects; promoting, 
graduating and grouping students based on academic progress and student 
needs; higher standards for teacher preparation; and higher admission 
requirements for college. In the aftermath of the report, a myriad of other 
reports and studies appeared. Legislation was passed in most states to increase 
graduation requirements and to set high standards of all sorts. The business 
world also joined in the debate, and some critics suggested that business and 
corporate models should be applied to public schools. 

Innovative Model Schools 

According to George et al., one of the most visionary educators in the mid- 
20th century was J. Lloyd Trump, who directed a Model Schools Project 
while Director of Research for the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals in the 1960s. Many of the principles and components incorporated 
in the Model Schools Project closely resemble ideas that are promoted today: 

• Continuous progress education 

• Teacher-led advisement for students 

• Differentiated staffing 

• Flexible scheduling 

• Large and small group instruction 

• Independent study 

• New approaches to reporting student progress 

• Team teaching 

• Principal as instructional leader 

• Community-based learning 

• Shared decision making. (George et ah, 2000, p. 24) 

Of the 36 schools in the project, six actually implemented all aspects of the 
proposed model, one within Washington state. Some components of the model 
are found still in successful contemporary schools described in the literature. 

Contemporary Studies of High School 

The topic of high school reform is not new. A number of independent studies 
of the high school published in the 1980s and 1990s, including those noted 
below, influenced thinking about high schools in recent years. 

• Paideia Proposal - Mortimer Adler ( 1 982) 

• High School: A Report on Secondary’ Education in America - Ernest 
Boyer (1983) 

• The Good High School: Portraits of Character and Culture — Sara 
Lightfoot (1984) 

• A Place Called School - John Goodlad (1984) 

• The Shopping Mall High School: Winners and Losers in the Educational 
Marketplace - Powell, Farrar, and Cohen (1985) 

• Horace’s Compromise: The Dilemma of the American High School 
- Theodore Sizer (1984) 
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• The Last Little Citadel: American High Schools Since 1940 — Robert L. 
Hampel (1986) 

• The World We Created at Hamilton High - Gerald Grant (1988) 

• Improving the Urban High School: What Works and Why - Karen S. 
Louis & Matthew B. Miles (1990) 

• Horace s School: Redesigning the American High School - Theodore 
Sizer (1992) 

• Horace s Hope: What Works for the American High School - Theodore 
Sizer (1996) 

• Breaking Ranks: Changing an American Institution - G.I. Maeroff, 
National Association of Secondary School Principals (1996). 

The number and scope of the research studies, reports on high schools, and 
suggestions for improvements reflect the concern about the nature of schools, 
the changing society, and the needs of students. Space does not permit a 
discussion of each of the studies listed above. The report by Ernest Boyer is 
discussed briefly below to illustrate some of the thinking about school reform 
in this time period. 

High School. Boyer (1983) summarizes research based on 15 high schools 
in High School: A Report on Secondary Education in America. Boyer writes 
that the success of high schools, as with public schools in general, is linked 
to issues of equity and excellence. He predicts that “[mjore and more, the 
students who are going to populate our schools will be precisely those students 
who have historically been least well served” (p. xii). Boyer concludes that the 
“academic report card on the nation’s schools is mixed” (p. 39). High schools 
provide an outstanding education to about 10 to 15 percent of the student 
enrollment. These students receive good teaching in a “solid curriculum” in 
that they are expected “to explore, to think creatively, and to challenge,” not 
just to remember and recite. Another 20 to 30 percent “mark time” or dropout. 
These students may find the school “socially supportive, but academically it’s 
a failure. The majority of students are in the vast middle ground. They attend 
schools ... where pockets of excellence can be found but where there is little 
intellectual challenge” (p. 39). He also asserts that schools are called upon to 
provide “services and transmit the values that were once expected from the 
community and the home and the church. And if they fail anywhere along the 
line, they are condemned” (p. 57). 

Because Americans want high schools to accomplish a breadth of goals, Boyer 
finds that “high schools lack a clear and vital mission” (p. 63). Boyer proposes 
four essential goals for high schools: 

• “First, the high school should help all students develop the capacity 
to think critically and communicate effectively through a mastery of 
language. 

• Second, the high school should help all students learn about themselves, 
the human heritage, and the interdependent world in which they live 
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through a core curriculum based upon consequential human experiences 
common to all people. 

• Third, the high school should prepare all students for work and further 
education through a program of electives that develop individual 
aptitudes and interests. 

• Fourth, the high school should help all students fulfill their social and 
civic obligations through school and community services” (p. 66-67). 

The report identifies “twelve key strategies for achieving high quality in 
education; clear goals, the mastery of language, a core of common learning, 
preparation for work and further education, school and community service, 
better teachers, improved instruction, effective use of technology, flexible 
school patterns, strong leadership, connections with colleges and with 
corporations, and a renewed public commitment to the nation’s schools” 

(p. 297). Boyer develops each of these strategies with suggestions for 
implementation. He asserts, “there should never be a child — let alone a 
generation of children — who passes through our schools unawakened and 
unprepared for what will come. Educating a new generation of Americans to 
their full potential is still our most compelling obligation” (p. 297). 

THE STANDARDS MOVEMENT IN HIGH SCHOOL 

In the 1 990s the standards movement emerged as a means for improving 
public schools. An essay by Smith and O’Day ( 1991) developed a theory for 
systemic improvement that was based on agreed-upon standards at the state 
level and an accountability system that would monitor the achievement of 
the standards. States and districts were expected to establish clear and high 
standards of what students should know and be able to do and to implement 
assessment and accountability systems to measure the success of schools 
in reaching the standards. Processes, programs, and practices for teaching 
and learning were not prescribed and, therefore, were left to local schools 
and districts to develop. The standards movement, with high stakes testing 
and accountability with potentially severe consequences, now characterizes 
educational reform in the U.S. across elementary, middle, and high schools. 
The passage of the federal No Child Left Behind legislation in 2001 increased 
the consequences for failure to meet adequate yearly progress as measured on 
annual state tests. 

Today the effective schools and the standards movement broaden the focus 
from primarily elementary schools to include secondary schools. As discussed 
in the first chapter, the standards movement established higher standards for 
all students, and tests are used to determine if students and schools are meeting 
the standards. “From its earlier role of providing a diverse education for all of 
a community’s youth, the high school is increasingly being asked to bring all 
students to college preparatory standards. High school diplomas in many states 
are now contingent on students passing state exit tests whatever their grades 
and work show. Increasingly, these tests are aligned with college interest 
standards” (Van de Water & Krueger, 2002, cited in Hammack, p. 19). 
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